CHAPTER XVIII
THE WAR IN  IpIS
IMMENSE efforts were now being made in Great Britain and the British Empire to reinforce the little army with which the country had entered the war. The appointment of Lord Kitchener as Secretary for War had been universally applauded, and his appeal for the new voluntary army which was called by his name met with overwhelming response. There were some who questioned whether he had done right in discarding the Territorial organization, which had been provided for the expansion of the Regular Army, and creating a new army on a new basis; but there was no doubt about the magic of his name or the appeal that it made to vast numbers. There were still graver doubts about the dissipation of the General Staff through the appointment of its members to commands in France, and experience was to prove them well-founded. The Secretary of State now had upon his shoulders the immense burden of providing for the Regular Army, of raising and organizing the new armies, and of advising Ministers as the principal, $ not the sole, channel of communication between them and the soldiers in the field.
Lord Kitchener worked heroically, and showed remarkable foresight in measuring the scope and duration of the war, but he had taken on himself more than one man could do, and his multifarious duties involved him in friction and controversy which might have been avoided if he had been more willing to delegate his authority. The British War Office was intended for the administration of the small Regular Army, and it was faced with altogether new problems, which could only be solved with, civilian co-operation on the largest scale, when it was called upon to raise and equip the immense new armies which were now to be created.
Promises of support poured in from the Dominions which in a few days were feverishly at work preparing expeditions
176 were botod to the Central Powers by a secret agreement, these two ships forced the issue by shelling Russian Black Sea ports (October 28).
